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Business Review and Prospect 


T THIS season of the year, agriculture is always 
likely to occupy an important place as a factor in 
appraising the business outlook during the year ahead. 
Rarely, however, has it held the spotlight as a factor in 
the business outlook to the extent that it does at this 
The great uncertainty now is centered in the 
Should total production of 
this crop for the country as a whole approximate the 
Government estimates as of July 1, it would contribute 
ereatly to the prospect of further nationwide substantial 
business and agricultural recovery during the coming 
year. On the other hand, if the output of corn this 
season should not exceed that of 1934 as the more pessi- 
mistic observers are beginning to predict, the conse- 
quences would likely be quite different from what they 
were two years ago. At that time we were greatly dis- 
turbed about agricultural surpluses, and the drouth of 
1934 effectively solved that problem. Then we were 
near the lowest phase of the business cycle with an 
ample carryover of all kinds of feed and food crops to 
meet the still relatively feeble consumer demand which 
prevailed at that time. As a result the small crops of 
1934 brought a cash farm income almost a billion dollars 
greater than that of the year before and nearly two 
billion dollars greater than the bumper crop of 1932. 

In the present phase of the business cycle consumer 
demand is much stronger than it was two years ago, 
stocks of all major farm products are materially below 
what they were then, and crops of average size could 
now be absorbed at a level of prices considerably above 


moment. 
outcome of the corn crop. 


what crops of similar size would have brought in 1934. 
Under these circumstances a crop of the proportions of 
two years ago might have quite different effects upon the 
outlook for agriculture and business generally, as well 
as the consuming public, from what it had at that time. 

It is significant that the agricultural outlook for Texas 
is far more optimistic than for 
Aithough some damage has been sustained in scattered 
areas of the State by drouth and perhaps even more by 
floods, present indications are that the total output of 


the country at large. 


major crops and live stock enterprises will be nearer 
normal than it has been for the past several years. This 
fact, in conjunction with the higher level of prices of 
farm products which is already assured, should make for 
substantial gains in the agricultural income of the State. 
Retail trade in Texas is already reflecting this improved 
agricultural outlook. In Texas the increase in retail 
sales during June over those of June last year was con- 
siderably above that in the Nation at large. 

Aside from the uncertainties mentioned above in con- 
nection with th: corn crop, the business outlook in the 
country as a whole for the second half of the year con- 
tinues bright. The demand for automobiles, steel, and 
a great variety of other goods promises to be well sus- 
tained. The revival in the cotton textile industry also 
is important. 

Looking still farther ahead, the longer term factors, 
those likely to operate over the next several years, appear 
to be extremely favorable. The tremendous shortages of 
durable goods (including construction) that have ac- 
cumulated during the depression, our enormous supply 
of investment funds, low rates of interest, and the rela- 
tively low level of commodity prices (in comparison with 
the period of 1923-1929) make a situation that is 
probably stronger than any that has existed in this 
country at the close of earlier depressions. 

It should not be overlooked that in spite of the im- 
provement in general business and international trade 
from the depression lows, we are still far below normal. 
Industrial production is now back to the levels of 1930, 
the first year of the depression. Population in this 
country has increased by more than six millions since 
that time. Assuming that the increase in per capita 
consumption, which has prevailed consistently in this 
country with only intermittent interruptions for more 
than a will ultimately be resumed, it can 
readily be seen how much farther we still have to go to 
reach our old stride in industrial production. 


century, 


F. A. BuECHEL, 


For Texas Data, See Statistical Tahles at the End of this Publication, 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Petroleum 


The position in leadership of the oil industry in the 
economic affairs of Texas serves to emphasize the con- 
trasts between the Teyas of yesterday and the Texas of 
their 
nomic implications, and of the factors concerned in their 


today: consideration of these contrasts, of eco- 


erowth. serves to bring into clearer persepctive what 
the characteristics and the dominant features cf 
the Texas of tomorrow. 


mav be 


During the current year. the total Texas oil prod: c- 
tion to date will surpass the four billion barrel mark: 
total Texas production passed that of Oklahoma during 
1931. At the present rate of production (Texas cur- 
rently is yielding some 40 per cent of total national 
ovtput) the total oil yield of Texas will in the very 
near future surpass that of California, which now holds 
first place by a narrow margin. 

These data are used to emphasize the comparative 
position of Texas as an oil producing State. But it must 
also be emphasized that this marked leadership in oil 
production of Texas among the states of the nation has 
taken place within the past few years. Only a decade 
ago Texas found reason to boast of its rank as the third 
oil producing state-——at a time when Texas was producing 
only 20 per cent of the national output. The vast growth 
of the Texas industry during the past decade is indicated 
by the fact that during 1935 Texas oil output was two 
and a third times what it had been in 1926. 


It has been estimated that the value at wells of oil 
and natural gas produced in Texas in 1934 amounted 
to $388.000,000. This figure is considerably higher than 
the estimated farm income of Texas from all crops and 
live stock in that year. In addition, in the same year 
Texas oil royalties and rentals were estimated at nearly 
$55.000.000; the direct operating cost in preducing oil 
during 1934 in the State has been estimated at nearly 
$50.000,000, and the expenditures of the producing 
division for non-capital purposes, at slightly more than 
$121.000,000. Also, the total investment of the oil 
industry in Texas, exclusive of refineries, at the be- 
ginning of 1935 has been placed at a little more than 
$1.800,000,000. 

If more data were needed to emphasize the dominant 
place of the oil industry in Texas, it may be stated that 
the annual pay rolls of oil companies in Texas, ex- 
clusive of filling station attendants, amount to around 
$150,000,000 annually: that the expenditures of oil com- 
panies in the State for materials, supplies, and services 
(exclusive of pay roll and acquisition of leases) amount 
to $200,000,000 annually; also, that during the past 
half dozen years the oil industry has spent some 
$500,000.000 dollars annually in Texas: and that it is 
very probable that the annual expenditures of this indus- 
try in the State will equal this vast sum during the next 
decade and perhaps for even a longer period. 


ELMER H. JOHNSON. 


Cotton 


What of the cotton situation, currently and potentially ? 
The outlook for the cotton year to begin August 1 is 
much better than last year for the United States as a 
whole, and very much better for Texas because there is 
prospect for a substantial decrease in carryover Aug’ st 
1, a substantial increase in production over the 1935— 
1936 crop, and a price nearly five dollars per bale higher 
than at this time last year. 

So far so good. What about the world picture and 
the long pull outlook? They do not look very good for 
the United States. What is the trouble? It may be 
pretty well summed up by mentioning three things: 
increased foreign cotton production, which, during the 
past three years, has been far above the normal trend: 
increased use of synthetics, which is making deep _in- 
roads on many uses for cotton; and a rapidly expanding 
tendency to block United States raw cotton out of its 
foreign markets. 

Let us examine these in a little more detail. Last 
foreign production of commercial cotton was 
15,100,090 bales, according to Garside of the New York 
Cotton 
year about 10 per cent, and the conservative estimate 
of foreign production is 15,500,000 bales. According 
to this same authority the highest record of commercial 


year 


Exchange. Foreign acreage has increased this 


cotton production in foreign countries prior to the de- 
pression came in 1929-1930, with only 11.881,000 bales. 
Synthetic fiber production during the past year, accord- 
ing to the Textile Economic Bureau. totalled 936,063,000 
pounds, an increase over the previous year of 167,000,000 
pounds; and that increase is the equivalent of nearly 
100.000 bales of cotton. Prior to the depression the 
average annual increase in world cotton consumption 
was only about 250,000 bales. Tariff policies and trade 
treaties are playing havoc with the cotton growers’ 
dwindling foreign markets. Only a few weeks ago the 
cotton growers’ largest foreign customer, Japan, was 
given a rebuff in the form of greatly increased tariffs. 
But that is not all: witness the following quotation from 
the New York Cotton Exchange service of June 29: 
“Germany is expected to reduce its consumption of 
(American cotton next season because of increased duties 
imposed by the United States on German goods which 
Germany, in effect, has been selling to this country by 
way of barter for American cotton. s re 


Germany has re- 


cently effected a barter deal with Brazil by which it will 
take some 200,000 bales of Brazilian cotton in exchange 
Italy recently instituted new restric- 
tions on imports of cotton which are expected to hold 
down shipments of American cotton to that country next 
year. Meanwhile, Japanese cotton importing firms have 


for German goods. 








become more active in Brazil, and Japan is reported to 
have purchased 100,000 more of Brazilian 
cotton.” 


bales or 

The facts just cited can no longer be ignored or passed 
over lightly by those interested in the welfare of the 
two million cotton growers in the South. Do they not 
indicate a rapidly developing crisis, which may have far- 
reaching consequences? Has the South or the Nation a 
plan or a program adequate to cope with the situation? 


A. B: Gox. 


World consumption of all cotton this 


COTTON Pv ccs 
B / y. N an year continues a recorc ie roportions anc 
ing will probably exceed 27,000,000 bales. 


This will reduce world carryover of all 
kinds of cotton to slightly under 14,000,000 bales. 
World carryover of American cotton at the end of the 
season will be about 7,000,000 bales. 

Supplies of cotton in the United States on July 1 in 
all hands were 6,147,000 bales, compared with 7,844,000 
bales on this date last year, and 8,403,000 bales two 


years ago. The reduction in supply in the United States 
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American cotton in European ports and afloat to Europe 
increased from 760,000 bales last year to 827,000 bales 
July 1 this year, or 67,000 bales. © 

Thus there has been a decline in the above items of 
stock of 1,730,000 bales. Based on average relations 
between changes in supply and resulting index prices 
over the past seven years, the index priee of cotton based 
on New Orleans spots should be about 448 points above 
last year. When this is converted to present price levels 
and adjusted to the spinners margin, the New Orleans 
spots should be about 15.70 cents. When the price is 
calculated in terms of average percentage changes, New 
Orleans spot price based on the above items of supply 
should be 15.12 cents. 
tremendous pressure of increased foreign production of 


Do not these figures indicate the 


cotton on the price for American cotton? 


The spinners ratio margin decreased 
from 164 in May to 158 during June. 
The pence margin for June averaged 4.02 d 
compared with 4.16d for May. It will be noted that 
these figures indicate a fair balance between supply and 


SPINNERS 
MARGIN 


from this time last year has been 1,797,000 bales. demand. 
RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND TEXAS 
Total 
Number of Firms Reporting Change in Sales Number Percentage Change 
From June 1935 From May 1936 of in Dollar Sales 

Less Less Firms June 1936 June 1936 

In De- Than 1% In- De- Than1% Re- from from 
crease crease Change crease crease Change porting June 1935 May 1936 

TOTAL (New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas Com- 

_bined) - too 224 27 508 131 18 987 + 29.5 r 29 
NEW MEXICO 39 13 be 27 23 1 54 + 27.8 oa 
OKLAHOMA 147 51 5 113 79 1] 203 + 23.9 t 6.) 
TEXAS 550 160 20 368 329 33 730 + 30.3 t 2.4 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS 
CARRIED: 

APPAREL 94, 3 38 52 7 97 t coed 3.8 
Family Clothing Stores 26 12 12 2 26 + 32.8 3.0 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores 37 22 12 a 37 + 38.2 7.6 
Shoe Stores — 7 l 7 l 8 + 26.2 9.7 
Women’s Specialty Shops 24 2 1 21 l 26 + 30.4 11.2 

AUTOMOTIVE 75 16 4 75 18 2 95 + 45.8 + 16.7 
Filling Stations 19 5 2 22 2 ] 26 t 14.5 t 20.1 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 56 1] 2 53 15 l 69 + 47.5 16.6 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUPPLIES 46 50 3 43 52 1. 99 4.5 FES 

DEPARTMENT STORES 45 l ] 20 26 ] 17 + 26.3 3.6 

DRUG STORES 125 27 5 86 58 13 157 + 15.9 rT ko 

FOOD 72 49 = 38 82 6 126 ps 4.5 
Grocery Stores 14 12 2 7 19 2 28 0.1 4.2 
Grocery-and-Meat Stores 58 37 3 31 63 1, 98 “te 4.6 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 28 2 2 7 30 + 49.9 11.0 
Furniture Stores : . he 12 6 18 + 60.4 6.1 
Household Appliance Stores pS Bice sede ng 2 6 l 7 + 20.1 29.7 
Other Home Furnishings Stores ee 5 5 5 F 47.7 33.1 

JEWELRY STORES Pee ae 10 6 4 10 + 62.7 16.9 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE 42 6 | 30 19 19 + 55.0 5.9 
Hardware Stores wan 14 4 ] 9 10 19 + 28.6 10.5 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers es 2 19 8 yf + 69.3 4.9 
Other Lumber, Building, and Hardware Stores 3 2 1 S Flot 4.3 

RESTAURANTS e 11 4 ] 8 8 16 r SS 1.4 

ALL OTHER STORES 2 2 l 3 4, 8.1 9.5 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 

POPULATION OF CITY: 

All Stores in Cities of— 

OVER 100,000 POPULATION 147 22 2 83 81 7 17] 35.4 0.4 

50,000-100,000 POPULATION 55 9 2 36 26 1. 66 29.3 1.4 

2,500-50,000 POPULATION 234. 65 9 isl 138 13 308 26.7 7.8 

LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION 114 64 i 92 84 9 185 13.8 4.3 





Note: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce 
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Retail Trade and Credit 


Percentages changes in Texas retail sales during 1936 
are presented in the following table: 


Percentage Change 
In Dollar Sales* 


January 1936 from January 1935 13.2 
February 1936 from February 1935 17.8 
March 1936 from March 1935 13.2 
April 1936 from April 1935 12.0 
May 1936 from May 1935 ant 
June 1936 from June 1935 + 30.3 
*Data for Department Stores’? and Other Independent Stores 

ow parately in previous issues of the Review, have be con 
bir n this k 


sales. the calendar 
June 


In presenting opportunity for 
favored neither June this year nor June last year. 
1936 had twenty-six working days, but only four Satur- 
days. June 1935 had only twenty-five working days, but 
five Saturdays. The improvement from May, however, 
was less than it would have been had there not been one 
more working day and one more Saturday in May than 
in June. 


The degree of improvement among the producing dis- 
tricts of Texas has shown considerable change since last 
month. An array of those districts according to per- 
centage changes in dollar sales, June 1936 from June 
1935, shows them to be ranked as follows: 


Percentage Change 
June 1936 from 
District June 1935 


0 


} ah 
8 34.1 
9 + 30.8 
10 + 30.7 
ENTIRE STATE 30.3 

1-S 2d 

5 27. 
7 + 23.8 
2 cA tet 
1-N + 19.6 
6 rivd 
3 0.4 


STERLING WILLIAMS. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 


Total 
Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms June 1936 June 1936 
e- from from 
porting June 1935 May 1936 
rOTAL TEXAS 730 30.3 2.4 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: 

DISTRICT 1-N 42 + 19.6 + 19.5 
Amarillo 10 22.8 A WS 
Pampa 1 + 29.4 23.2 
Plainview 8 + 10.2 21.3 
All Others 20 7 a 

DISTRICT 1-S Ze 27.4 12.6 
Lubbock 14 raise 12.6 
All Others 8 + 12.2 12.9 

DISTRICT 2 65 r217 1.8 
Abilene 8 + 27.8 12.7 
Wichita Falls 6 + 13.0 0.7 
All Others 51 16.7 Ls 











Total < 
Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms June 1936 June 1936 
Re- from from 
porting June 1935 May 1936 
DISTRICT 3 17 0.4 +t 6.6 
Brownwood 3 ris 12.2 
All Others 14 14 3.5 
DISTRICT 4 17% 4355 05 
Cleburne 10 + 15.4 3.3 
Corsicana 8 + 33 6.5 
Dallas 42 39.6 5.2 
Fort Worth 21 + 43.6 3.4 
Greenville j 2.6 6.5 
Paris 3 61.7 31.3 
lemple r 6.0 38 
Waco 14 16.6 r 54 
All Others 69 + 21.8 10.0 
DISTRICT 5 762 «+27. 5.0 
Angview ) ¢ ; 
Marshall a= 
yier Z Se 5 
All Others 58 OC aa "6 
DISTRICT 6 37 17.6 10 
El Paso 28 t 0. 
All Others 4 r¥ “i 
DISTRICT 7 31 +238 3.0 
San Angelo 18 + 97.0 4.7 
All Others 13 + 10.0 13 
DISTRICT 8 116 t 34] 33 
Austin 19 t 30.3 Ll 
Corpus Christi 8 +581] 11.4 
San Antonio 20 + 39.1] 17 
All Others 59 +204 71 
DISTRICT 9 107 +308 3.5 
Beaumont 9 33.1 0.7 
Galveston 10 t 23.6 8.1 
Houston 50 30.8 ra 
Port Arthur 13 + 48.8 12.7 
All Others 25 + 15.6 52 
DISTRICT 10 39 + 30.7 5.4 
Brownsville 16 + 43.7 225 
Harlingen 1. 12.5 12.4. 
All Others 19 +300 2.8 


Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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JUNE CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 


(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Number of Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Stores Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Reporting to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
All Stores he Sear 57 56 59.7 60.0 38.7 35.7 io 1.6 
Stores Grouped nil Cities: 
Abilene ; pase nc eae 1 | 53.0 53.4 34.8 26.4 2.0 2.4 
Austin 3 3 54.8 54.9 12.8 39.0 1.3 1.4 
Beaumont 3 3 60.1 61.6 41.1 35.4 ba 1.9 
Dallas - 4 OE aPC eT Mee ee katoi te nas 8 8 66.9 67.3 38.1 35.0 L2 1.4 
Fort Worth eens 5 ete Ripe 6 6 27.4 55.3 36.7 32.9 1.3 1.6 
Galveston 3 fl 59.3 f 415.5 | 1.6 { 
Houston i 8 8 58.8 60.9 39.7 10.5 1.6 1.9 
San Antonio 3 3 56.3 57.3 39.2 37.1 0.7 0.9 
Waco : : Axe Sori Ce Ve 1 1 56.3 58.7 36.7 S17 1.6 1.8 
All Others 15 17 54.0 os 39.5 be 1.8 2.2 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) iz 17 59.2 59.2 39.0 36.5 1.2 1.5 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 14 14 56.9 57.4 375 30.5 1.9 23 
Dry Goods- Apparel Stores = au et eee I I 56.9 58.4 30.8 29.9 23 2.6 
Women’s Specialty Shops : oon = 9 9 62.1 61.2 ype 24.4 1.1 1.3 
Men’s Clothing Stores a 13 12 62.9 66.8 11.6 37.9 1.6 2.0 
Stores grouped according to Volume ot Net Sales dul 1935: 
$3,750,000 down to $2,250,000 7 7 61.5 64.3 11.2 37 1.0 1.2 
$2,250,000 down to $1,000,000 10 10 56.8 59.0 11.5 35.8 1.3 1.4 
$1,000,000 down to $275,000 16 16 53.7 Sao 11.5 38.4 LS 1.8 
Less than $275,000 2 23 588 60.7 405 354 26 #28 


"Less than three (3) stores reporting; included in ‘‘All Others.” 

Note: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right. are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
livided by net sales. (2) Collections during the month divided by the total of accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit department 
divided by credit sales. 

The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores, 


TEXAS CHARTERS COMMODITY PRICES 
June June May First Half June June May 
1936 1935, 1936 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 
Domestic Corporations: WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Capitalization $2,161 $2,471 $1,978 $12,335 $13,985 U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Number 147 122 162 915 940) Statistics (1926 = 100) 79.2 79.8 78.6 
Classification of new nr 2 ; f 121.4 123.2 120.4 
corporations: The Annalist (1913 = 100) ) 714 7) of 7169 
Banking-Finance 5 3 7 Sa 39 ‘ SES 4. 2.91 i 
Manufacturing 27 2] 22 124 159 FARM . “esa : ; 
Merchandising 35 29 14 230) 234 U.S. Department of Agricul- 
Oil 12 27 28 993 927 ture (1910-1914 = 100) 107.0 102.0 103.07 
Publie Service l 3 1] 8 U. 5. Bureau of Labor 
Real Estate-Building 8 ‘ 17 76 73 Statistics (1926 = 100) 78.1 78.3 75.2 
Transportation | | 3 24 21 ~~ Rerait Prices: 
All Others 25 30 38 189 179 Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Number capitalized at = Statistics, 1923-25 = 100) 83.8 81.5 79.9 
less than $5.000 61 16 68 37] 347 Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Number capitalized at co : Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100) 87.9 85.7 88.1 
$100,000 or more 1 5 4 29 | a ae 
Foreign Corporations SRavived. 
i _ 992 2. Byae ye 
(Number) 19 23 34 203 173 "On old dollar based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, and 
|In thousands. spine 
Note: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
LUMBER June June May First Half 
(ii Board Feet) 1936 1935 1936* 1936 19358 
Number 9 17 16 106 134 
poms _ rd Average Weekly Number 2 | 3 1 5 
936 935 936 ae wd sie gic) epan na 4 
Southern Pine Mills: Liabilities $80 $200 $115 $1,285 $1,697 
a; ’ Assets || $37 $133 $40 $ 589 $ 740 
Average Weekly Production hscieeee Rheem : 
per Unit 316,760 271,422 318,373 a ie. ek woe eee ea hee 
Average Weekly Shipments samc . 7 (ee 8 ete 
per Unit 315,908 315,775 332,399 2 
Average l'nfilled Orders per — weeks, 
Unit, End of Month 639,358 631,565 723,910 $25 weeks. 


In thousands. 


Nore: From Southern Pine Association. Note: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
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PETROLEUM STOCK PRICES 
Daily Average Production Jur un May 
1936 1935 1936 
(In Barrels) Standard Indexes of the Securities 
June June May Markets: 
1936 1935 1936 419 Stocks Combined 105.6 135 101.0 
Coastal Texas! 251,500 182,650 254,600 347 Industrials 120.6 87.4 116.2 
East Central Texas 93,750 19,900 53,150 32 Rails 17.7 32.4. 15.0 
East Texas 138,400 461,650 445,200 10 Utilities 102.0 69.8 94.7 
North Texas 58.850 59.150 59.700 
Panhandle 61.750 58.150 61.900 Note: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
Southwest Texas 85,550 60,750 81,250 CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN TEXAS 
West Central Texas 25,250 25.550 25,250 
West Texas 179,350 153,800 183,450 tn eet coal, jrctoentage Change 
STATE 1,154,500 1,051,600 1,164,500 ra face 
UNITED STATES 2.959.850 2696400 2.980.200 Ju 193¢ June 1935 May 1936 June 1935 May 1930 
Imports 161,393 158,428 165.036 Commercial 37,103 31,991 33,539 16.0 10.6 
Industrial 88.349 73.463 84,534 20.3 41.5 
1 Conroe Residential 25,144 21,845 24,113 15.] 1.3 
Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. All Other 18,961 18.211 16,569 4.1 14.4 
Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State POTAL 169,557 145,510 158,755 16.5 6.8 
Comptroller were: May 1936, 83,844,000 gallons; May 1935, Noser ePrapirad dcom'reparteticom0l4aléotnis power coinpanias 40 the Buren 
73.803.000 gallons: April 1936, 84,214,000 gallons. of Business Research. 
BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Vollars) 
June 1936 June 1935 May 1936 
Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 
Desits to individual accounts 688 36,730 703* 40,777* 788* 42,982* 
Condition of reporting member banks on July 1, 193¢ July 3, 1935 June 3, 1936 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 164 22,619 105 19,828 446 22,148 
Loans to brokers and dealers: 
In New York City 973 921 1,154 
Outside New York City > 253 ] 183. oA 238 
Loans on securities to others (except banks) h] 2,093 t 2,104. 42 2,094 
Acceptances and commercial paper bought 2 315 2 322 2 315 
Loans on real estate 22 1,145 25 1,147 22 1,147 
Loans to banks 62 t 83 l 92 
Other loans 126 3.619 t 3,277 129 3,586 
U. S. Government direct obligations 193 9510 = 15) 7,824 166 8,909 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U. S. Government 28 1,289 38 972 33 1,305 
Other securities 19 3,360 12 2,995 49 3,308 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks 88 1,487 72 3,875 75 4,594 
Cash in vault 10 388 ) 32] i) 369 
Due from Domestic banks 180 2.470 t 2,095 176 2,363 
Other assets—net 27 1,348 : 1,369 27 1,389 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted 348 14,679 t 12,921 336 14,580 
Time deposits 120 5,011 i 4,842 119 5,035 
U. S. Government deposits 38 839 15 100 7 746 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks 182 6,010 } 1.927 169 5,584. 
Foreign banks 135 t 254 408 
Borrowings t 2 
Other liabilities j 847 t 666 5 959 
Capital account 77 3,491 3,476 77 3,551 
* > weeks 
+ lat ° 
Federal Reserve Board. 
the Dallas Federal Reserve District during the first half of 193¢ $4,296,000,000, as compared with $3,679,000,000 for the same period of 1935 
Deb Federal Reserve Districts during the first half 1936 were $227, 163.000,000 as compared with $198,047,000,000 for the same period of 1935. 
COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 
Jun June May First Half 
1936 935 1936 1936 1935 
Bales of Cotton Used 1,027 1,618 3.426 15,276 7,866 
Yards of Cloth: 
Produced 819,402 1,632,952 3,390,200 15,630,628 8,805,870 
Sold 6,979,131 3,140,658 = 2,551,941 13,725,601 6,863,964. 
Unfilled Orders 7,011,305 3,222,243 4,561,170 
Active Spindles 102,616 90,184 98,172 
Spindle Hours 12,139 13,436 25,812 140,629 78,956 
Nore Re } i Bu ss Research | Texas r f J 1936, June 19 and May 1936 include data from 11 
i ye yu 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


June June Maay First Half 
1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Abilene S  i2tp00 § 6,670 $ 19,242 $ 174249 $ 19,4149 
Amarillo 50,808 22,803 13,666 349,685 122.030 
Austin 378,005 319,460 392,272 2,075,170f 3,404,333 
Beaumont 96,687 13,261 92.072 6265694 251.596 
Big Spring 9,007 14,145 17,915 59,112 5,909 
Brownsville 35,095 500 8.415 79.148 14.245 
Brownwood 2,420 5,000 275 6.720 17.4779 
Cleburne 2,554 1,150 1,950 19.094 26.641 
Corpus Christi 104,038 35,180 148,750 930,925 250.645 
Corsicana 8.915 500 7.730 18,893 75.840 
Dallas 959,983 372,819 1,002,830 8,546,248 2.441.062 
Del Rio 6,284 2,180 6,245 34,637 27.901 
El Paso 144,291 96.296 107,561 502.789 35,1931 
Fort Worth 1,457,652 192,703 1,391,474 1,961,959 1,181,1509 
Galveston 34,6409 27,608 37.670 329.929] 383.539 
Harlingen 3,188 150 2,600 19,647 25,297 
Houston 1,176,322 551,115 832.525 10,342,601 2.983.116 
Jacksonville 2,000 100 5.500 37.585 22.8451] 
Laredo 5,210 4.950 7.940 10,765 24.450 
Longview 17,145 76,860 98,700 262,283) 649.9661 
Lubbock 58,714 31.476 30.275 367,285 84.518 
McAllen 12.600 6.400 4.750 115,675 85,060 
Marshall 33.458 8,122 10.3089 92.3881 38.987 
Palestine 11,439 38.139 18,568 96,714 126,747 
Paris 14,238 6.035 8.068 19.656 63.700 
Port Arthur 79.103 89.616 98,609 165.913 223,432 
San Angelo 25.450 14,370 30.385 101,983 65.002 
San Antonio 298.6921 119,616 357,591] 1,573,4159 1.140,4829 
Sherman 16,148 237,47] 12.567 69,997 288.375 
Snyder 500 21.050 1,000 21.050 
Tyler 21.825 89.918 106.389 891,635 611.374 
Waco 75,923 54.773 101.320 331,099 232.002 
Wichita Falls 113,180 13,327 29.525 240,153 180.252 
TOTAL $5.283.069 $2.504.063 $5.009.687 $33.847.921 $15.413.730 
"Does not include public works. 
Nove Cempiled frem reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau of Business Research. 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JULY 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 
Final Ginnings 
Carryover Imports Report Consumption Exports Balance 
Aug. | to July 1° March 208 Total to July 18 to July 1§ Total July | 
1928-1929 2,536 136 14,297 17,269 6,544 7,806 14,350 2.919 
1929-1930 2.313 or 14.548 17,235 tee 6.514 12,24] 1.994 
1930-1931 1.530 98 13,756 18,384 1.812 6.501 Lioas 7.071 
1931-1932 6.369 123 16.595 23.087 1.587 8.258 12.845 10,242 
1932-1933 9.682 118 12,710 22.510 es 5 ‘tae 13,264 9.246 
1033-1934 8.176 137 12,664 20.977 5,340 7,229 12.569 8.408 
1934-1935 7,746 100 9,472 17,318 1,970 1519 9,489 7.829 
1935-1936 7,138 135 10,417 17,690 Detat 5,806 11,543 6.147 
The cotton year begins August 1. "In 500-pound bales, §Running bales, counting round bales as half bales. 
Note: The figures have been revised in accordance with the revisions made by the United States Bureau of the Census. 
JUNE SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASISS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth{ 2,107 3220 560 520 520 175 193 586 4.280 4,501 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 879 1,103 124 133 56 6 92 54. 1-75) 1.296 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 3,586 4.323 684 653 576 18] 585 640 9,431 «5,797 


TEXAS CAR-LOT§ SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK JANUARY 1, 1936, TO JULY 1, 1936 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth{ 23.023 21.823 3.280 3,568 3.929 2008 2.473 2.125 32.705 29524 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 4.069 6,223 742 1,007 195 102 235 215 5,241 7,547 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 27,092 28,046 4,022 4,575 4,124 2,110 2,708 2,340 37,946 37,071 


§Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 69; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 

Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 

Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing ever: 
live stock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 











JULY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
Abi 1¢€ 
Ama 
Austi 
Beaumont 
Dallas 
Denison 
El Pas 
Fort Worth 
Calveston 
Houston 
Laredo 
Lubbock 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 
Sherman 
Waco 
Wichita Falls 
All Other Cities 
STATI 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 
Foundries, Machine Shops 
Millwork 
All Other Building Materials 
CHEMICALSS 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
Cotton Textile Mills 
Men’s Clothing Manufacturing 
Wemen’s Clothing Manufacturing 
COTTON 
Cotton Compresses 
Cotton Oil Mills 
DISTRIBUTION 
Retail Trade 
Wh lesale Trade 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Bakeries 
Meat Packing. Slaughtering 
All Other Food Products 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 
PETROLEUM 
Crude Petroleum Producing 
Petroleum Refining 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Commercial Printing 
Newspaper Publishing 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Power and Light 
Seam Railroad Car Shops 
All Other Public Utilities 
SERVICE 
Business and Personal Service 
Hotels 
Ice 
Laundries. Dyeing and Cleaning 
ALL OTHER INDUSTRIES 
STATE 
TOTAL WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
In T 
Ch \ Ir s sewhere 
Note Pr r Texas indus 


Cl 


Rolls Ending Nearest 


ASSIFIED BY 


No. of 

Estab- -——— 
lish- July 
ments 1936 
12 174 
14 368 
1] 201 
17 2.983 
93 7,782 
10 757 
50 1.376 
53 1.950 
10 399 
101 1.317 
7 142 
7 250 
12 7,687 
75 2.502 
9 603 
24 1,129 
20 718 
180 16.61] 
985 19.949 
63 ,.169 
6 414 
23 1.253 
12 100 
22 1.202 
8 178 
19 1.826 
5 §99 

9 811 

5 116 
15 195 
6 415 

9 80 
283 10.097 
137 6.403 
146 3.694 
ob. 2217 
18 46 
7 587 

28 1.08 
9 78 

6 187 
26 15,345 
6 192 
20 15.153 
33 1.218 
20 321 
3 897 
347 10,086 
289 5,734 
8 1,424 
20 =. 2,928 
68 3,458 
2] 420 
54 1,949 
6 242 
16 847 
55 1.295 
985 49,949 
$ 1,145 
Bu f Bus 


Fifteenth of 





6.941 
71] 
1,316 


15,462 
17.003 
2.901 
989 
346 
1.333 
186 
1,595 
631 
897 
67 
1.069 
979 
90 

9 436 
6,014 
3,422 
2.118 
sy a4 
565 
1.031 
360 
142 
13.815 
214 
13.601 


3,180 
280 
1,774 
238 
788 
1,268 
17.003 
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Month 
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16.388 
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10,446 
186 
660 
119 
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916 
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362 
180 
14,809 
209 
14,600 
1.239 
336 
903 
10.051 
5.699 
1.475 
2.877 
EY 
119 
1,872 
230 
836 
1,281 
19,736 
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1936 19 
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GROUPS 


Average Weekly Wag 


r 
June 


1936 


1.1 $19.99 $18.91 $20.53 


1.6 11.06 9.27 
0.2 22.50 21.34 
5.3 19.06 16.98 
2.2 20.03 19.30 
3.8 19.44 19.8 

8.3 12.15 9.62 
16.6 12.34 7.98 


68.2 14 


52 10.32 


wt 19.38 


14.7 19.59 14.98 
14.1 20.63 15.18 
7.55 14.19 12.78 
3.3 21.75 20.85 
6 19.62 19.00 
0.9 25.42 24.09 
1.6 17.91 17.43 
16 17.57 16.40 
9.0 19.01 16.73 


7.48 18.33 


21 16.85 


20.44 17.11 
26.14 25.12 


28.31 31.31 


ll 625.02 


1.7 32.30 31.08 
15 23.15 245] 
0.7 35.58 33.50 
0.3 25.97 24.69 
0.6 27.19 26.98 
5 26.13 23.64 
8 23.49 22.18 
0 1427 13.85 


me OPe Ww ww 


— WNH— hy 
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15 

i 
1.0 
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7.81 16.60 


65 > 97 


AZ 19.47 


5.05 14.39 


.46 17.70 


0.4 $22.93 $21.76 


11.09 
99 79 
SI WL 
19.64 
20.29 
19.09 
11.28 
12.12 
10.31 
11.78 
17.66 
19.08 
10.5 

21.80 
19.85 
25.41 
17.82 
17.13 
19.48 
Hz.15 
17.63 
20.82 
26.35 
29.48 
26.31 
32.69 
yd ea) 
36.20 
25.36 
26.28 
25.56 
23.45 
14.17 
18.76 
12.39 
17.86 
14.83 
19.43 


$22.81 
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